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With the ending of the war the problems of industry press for 
solution more earnestly than ever, and one of the most timely of these 
problems concerns the physiological aspects of the work of the human 
machine. Upon us in America, where industry is destined to lead 
the world, there is imposed a grave duty — that of directing investiga- 
tion, along such lines that empiricism and tradition, those two obstacles 
to progress which have long been potent in industrial evolution) 
shall be cast out and industry shall be placed permanently upon a 
scientific basis. 

BEST PERIODS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 

Written as it is from the standpoint of the manufacturer, and 
considering mainly, therefore, questions of output, of administra- 
tion, and of labor turn-over, the report just issued by the '.National 
Industrial Conference Board, entitled "Rest Periods for Industrial 
Workers," constitutes an interesting addition to the literature on 
rest periods and fatigue. 1 

The report published by the National Industrial Conference Board 
is based on a study carried on chiefly by means of a schedule of 
inquiry sent to 388 employers reported to have made experiments 
with rest periods. Of these, 104 reported that they had tried regu- 
lar rest periods; 129 stated that they had made no experiments with 
rest periods; and no replies were received from the remaining 155 
establishments, presumably in most instances because they had no 
experience to report. 

Following are the principal conclusions expressed in the board's 
report: 

' ' From the evidence presented it is obvious that all workers require 
pauses for rest or relaxation through change of position, but in many 
occupations the nature of the work itself allows such relief. A deci- 
sion whether fixed rest periods will be more beneficial than unregu- 
lated pauses is best reached after a plant survey and time study of' 
each occupation. The tendency to allow rest periods to women, even 
though they may not be granted to men, is a precaution on the safe 
side, but the type of work is a more fundamental consideration than 
the sex of the worker. Rest periods may be advantageous for both 
men and women in some occupations, while unnecessary for both 
in others. 

" The experience assembled in this report indicates that rest periods 
have been found especially advantageous for workers on repetitive 
tasks demanding constant and close application. Hence the ten- 
dency of modern manufacturing to greater standardization and the 
increased use of automatic machinery make the problem of regular 
rest periods one of increasing significance to employers. Regular 
rest pauses based on experimental observation have also proved 

1 Research Report No. 13, published by the National Industrial Conference Board, IB Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Taluable in heavy work and in work requiring constant standing or 
sitting. Other advantages of regular rest periods are the elimination 
of time waste, by putting a stop to irregular pauses, improvement of 
discipline, and the cultivation of regular habits among employees' 
with respect to lunches, water drinking, and the use of toilets. 

"As a rule, rest periods are from 5 to 15 minutes in length and 
usually two in number — one in the middle of the forenoon and one 
in the middle of the afternoon — a 10-minute pause being the most 
common period. Careful studies in some establishments, however, 
indicate that from the. standpoint of production brief pauses at 
frequent intervals may secure better results than loDger and less 
frequent recesses. The length and distribution of rest periods may be 
adapted to occupational and individual variations. 

"No direct influence on the frequency of accidents was reported, 
but decrease in fatigue and improvement of general health were 
commonly noted in replies of employers. Evidence drawn from 
British experience and from the work of time-study experts demon- 
strates increase of output in specific cases after the introduction of 
rest periods. "Where an increase in output did not occur, it was 
frequently reported that no decrease was detected. Many reports 
indicated an improvement in quality of work, especially where the 
task required concentrated attention. Eest periods had no apparent 
relation to labor turnover. 

"While rest periods may be a valuable supplementary means for 
the removal of fatigue, the fundamental means for its prevention 
are the provision of suitable working conditions, such as proper 
lighting, heating, ventilation, installation of labor-saving devices, 
and the adaptation of the equipment to the worker. 

"Except where pauses inherent in the nature of the work seemed 
to make regular rest, periods superfluous, objections of employers 
usually referred to details of discipline. 

"The attitude of employees toward rest periods was apparently 
somewhat dependent upon the tact and skill of the management. 
Pieceworkers were inclined to work through the pauses if permitted. 
While, often, employees would prefer a shorter working day instead 
of the time allowed for rest periods, this attitude was by no means 
universal. 

"Epitomizing the experience herein reviewed, it is clearly indi- 
cated that for certain occupations a short recess in the work spell may 
be desirable from the standpoint of health, and that it may be made 
advantageous from the standpoint of production. In other occupa- 
tions, however, the nature of the work affords such opportunity for 
relaxation that regular rest periods are not required. Their desira- 
bility and their practical utility are largely determined by the 
particular type of work, the composition of the work force, the length 
of the work spell, and the special operating conditions in the indi- 
vidual establishment." 



